Holi 

The rain fell out of the sharp blue sky, splashing pink, yellow, green, on your long 
white shirt, and puddled, holy water in holy mud and holy grass around your feet, 
remember? Fancy kurta you’d bought for maybe three dollars, give or take, that made 
you feel like an easy mark; a ‘tourist on holiday with a big fat camera hanging on your 
big fat North American (no, not American) chest’ (but then you didn’t bring a camera — a 
deviation from expectation that then! gave a large sense of identity? and a small sense of 
smug; nothing overpowering, you know, just enough to make you smile when you saw 
someone struggling to replace her film while the world whipped by, changing, and then, 
looking up, saw nothing she quite recognized; a quick surprise across her face focused 
into a frown, and the image she’d held in her mind was lost); and you were worried about 
getting ripped off; not in the rain,’ but in the smog;? not for the money,” but for the 
pride.® You’d haggle over a quarter like there was something at stake. 

And there was something at stake. 

But it wasn’t the quarter. 

25 cents is still 25 cents, but the feeling you were left with; knowledge that you 
were a type to be ‘reckoned with’, not ‘taken in’; that you weren’t a sucker and you 


weren’t a rube and you wouldn’t leave with him laughing at you behind your back; that 


' You were young. 

? When you’re outside of your comfort zone — and you were outside your comfort zone — and miles away 
from your ‘natural habitat’, you’re grasping at straws and you’ll take what you can get. 

3 Pink, yellow, and green. 

4 Diesel, sweat, and spice. 

5 You had some. 

® You had some of that too. 


you wouldn’t be shamed or show that you were afraid; that is not 25 cents.’ And you can 
laugh at it now, on the porch back in Lakefield’ with a dewy bottle of beer on the 
deckchair’s wide armrest, conifers spitting in the summer sun, but would you feel any 
different today, if you were there? 

The rain fell down out of the clear open air on your long white kurta and your 
biddies got wet; biddies you learned later,’ were rather more of a cultural experience than 
you’d reckoned on. They’re not just crappy cigarettes, they’re rolled by tired children in 
large rotting factories; heartless overseers (but with families to feed) blowing hot, sour 
breath on the backs of their necks and cursing; and the tobacco stains their fingers, their 
fingers without prints, and they work 12 hour days with nothing to drink in the oppressive 
dead heat, or so you were told. 

Your kurta got wet, and it was no longer a burden; it did not weigh on you as it 
had before. Stained with bright color, white cracked by the prism of the god’s holy rain, it 
was a relic, a memento, a trigger for memory’? that you could pull out of the closet and 
be back there again, in the wet of the rain and the sweat of your fever and the sound of 
the songs of the old woman beside you who held up the plastic bottle you’d given her so 
she could bring something sacred to her home. 

You could look and remember the flight into Delhi; the dark of the night. And you 
expected to see lights, to see the city lit up and spread out at your feet with a belly full of 


red wine and fear. But there were no lights, or not what you expected, not the bright 


7 You were ripped off once, on your second day there, in the middle of nowhere, when an auto-rickshaw 
‘broke down’. Apparently, 200 rupees (5 dollars) could make it run again. He was patient and polite. You 
still remember the smile, don’t you? 

8 Where your grandfather built the cabin that your father painted red. 

° In Kathmandu (where, 30 years before, your parents had eaten chocolate cake), where you ate sandwiches 
brought to your hotel room and read and didn’t go out all day. 

‘0 Back home, you washed it ‘cause it smelled. You took it out of the washing machine and it was all white 
again — only, here and there, the faintest hint of a stain. Some holy relic! 


beacon splash of Toronto or New York; but small red flickering lights like campfires, '! 
unable to penetrate the aphotic gloom, and you thought to yourself, ‘I am so alone and far 
from home; so far from someone who cares.” !? 

And your stomach churned. 

Then out through the airport’? and into a taxi, headlights burning through the 
smog as it raced through a maze of traffic circles, and the driver all the while with his 
chin on his shoulder, lecturing you about his three kids and wife and another Canadian 
who’d missed an appointment, and he’d waited four hours’ at the side of the curb, in 
front of the hotel and lost money by the minute. So you asked why he waited. “I am an 
honorable man, sir! I made an appointment! A big problem, sir!” he shouted over the 
wind through the windows, and he scowled at you, as though you were to blame, as 
though missing appointments was a sore defect in the Canadian character. And you were 
taken aback, and unsure what to say; wondering if you were supposed to explain it all 
away to him; to unfold before him the secret motivations of untrustworthy Canadians 
everywhere. Or say, Oh, that’s just Frank. We all hate him, too.'> Or he wanted an 
apology that you wouldn’t give up — an apology from all the rich people in the world who 
don’t know their wealth. So you pulled open your small bag of chips!® and looked out the 


window. But the smog on the road, the thick fog of stink!’ rushing into the headlights, 


' Perhaps the airport’s on the outskirts of the city? Do you remember? 

2 You were young. 

3 Where Indira Ghandi probably still smiles benevolently upon the deserted halls at night. 

4 One for each mouth. 

5 Obnoxious little shit, weren’t you? 

® Garam masala chips that you passed around, reverent as though they were hosts, under a sky gray and 
flat as slate, at your parents house in Norwood, entreating, no demanding, that everybody savor the flavor. 
7 The smell — impossible to describe, but like diesel exhaust and sweating bodies, but sweating through 
pores filled with hot curries and cumin and the syrup of strange tangy fruits, and the garbage and grime and 
newspaper and waste. Impossible to describe and impossible to remember. But rarely, very rarely, there’s a 
trace in the air and it brings it all back for a moment, and then it’s gone. 


and the fact you hadn’t slept in two or three days, and the belly full of wine that you’d 
drunk on the plane, and the pull of acceleration as you burned tires around tight corners, 
heedless of lane markings, detached you from it all — like you were watching yourself 
onstage in a play, or following yourself through some bizarre corridor of dream where 
you have no volition, where you are only ever acted upon. 

When the taxi pulled up in front of the Y, you were glad to get out; happy to stand 
with the weight of your bag and your feet pushing down on the pavement. And you ate 
another chip, and said thank you and goodbye. 

And you could look and remember that first night in the hotel, sleepless, white 
and grimy like a neglected asylum. Lit by too bright fluorescent light, you waited for the 
dysentery and read.!® 

And emerging in the morning from Thomas Cook in Connaught, still without 
sleep, the uncomfortable bulge of the cash in your pocket,!? and the dirty brown girl with 
a baby on her hip who tugged at your t-shirt and followed you around for what seemed 
like five years, but was really only a few impotent minutes. And the weight of the leather 
wallet that hung from your neck;”° that carried your future — your meals and beds, and the 
plane ride back home where you huddled in the small curtained area in the middle of the 
plane and got in the way of haughty French flight attendants and smoked the deeply 


wicked cigarettes you’d bought in Nepal for 13 cents a pack. 


'8 The theory being, that you’d drink the water immediately and get sick and get it all out of the way, like 
plunging head first into Clear Lake at the end of spring, when the air’s turned warm but the water hasn’t. 

'? Cashing in one of your $100 traveler’s checks provided about 4000 rupees; a really huge and terrifyingly 
obvious amount of cash — more than could fit in a wallet. 

0 That your mother had given to you; that she’d carried around the world when she was just young, but 
older than you. 


The rain fell down, pink, yellow and green, on your long white Aurta that you’d 
bought for three dollars”! from a man in a shop in the twisted streets of Old Delhi where 
dexterous peddlers twisted hand carved pipes in their fingers — Five pipes in one! — the 
whirlwind of their motion, and the bright flashes of color from the wind whipped saris, 
and you wished you’d brought a camera, and the smell; rain mixed with rose petals that 
shot out, caught by the jet of a huge water cannon on a pedestal with the guru beside it, 
smiling. And you didn’t feel like money any more in the eyes of the people in a crush all 
around you, who whistled and shouted with hands in the air. You felt like you found 
something, your worry washed away.” But it wasn’t community, or friendship, or love, 
or religious devotion, or a new trust in mankind, or any of the things that you would look 
to find. And maybe it was only the fever and nausea, and the fact you hadn’t slept in three 
days or more, but you felt stripped bare of habits, naked of all the conditioned responses 
that you wore like clothing, that you thought were your skin; but you had no skin. You 
stood there, transfixed before something new, something unlike anything you’d ever seen 
before; but it was something just like everything you’d ever seen, everywhere you’d ever 
been. The wet of your shoes was the same back in Norwood, where you slogged through 
the slush and shivered in the cold. The light of the sun was the same back in Lakefield 
where you tied the canoe to the dock and labored up the hill. The touch of the wind was 
the same wind on Clear Lake, where emerging from the water, it blew in wet ears. You 
were held there, immobile, floating weightless and naked on the too-salty sea of an 


instant. 


21 Give or take. 
>? But ready to return, disfigured and mutant like Ganesha reborn, without either warning or hesitation. 


You stood like Prahlad in the midst of a pyre; the sizzle and spit of the rain on 
your skin and the wrinkled old woman with her plastic bottle”* in the air, singing out 
bhajans over the cracks on her pimpled tongue, out through her dead teeth; and you 
breathed in the fire deep down to your gut and fell to your knees, not in devotion, not in 


praise, but touched by the hand of a hard god (or sick, very sick), and the world all 


sh That was garbage to you, but was something to her; and perhaps she was richer for it at that moment. She 
could make something happen where you could not, certainly, but just what did she make happen, exactly? 
4 But you didn’t bring a camera. 


